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BELIEF AND Practice. Over Easter and the few weeks that followed 
the churches, and more especially the force of their witness in the 
present time, on various occasions reached the news, leader, and 
correspondence columns of the daily press. It was, no doubt, with 
some vague, however curious, sense that the season was appro- 
priate that the News Chronicle chose Holy Week in which to 
publish the results of the Gallup Poll it had commissioned into 
‘the religious beliefs and practices of the British people’. 

The terms of reference of the poll were belief and practice; 
and in neither of these were the results in the end unexpected. The 
answers first printed, however, seemed to give grounds for 
concluding that Britain remained substantially orthodox Christian 
in belief. Thus 60-80 per cent held that there was a God, and, 
even more surprisingly, 60-70 per cent stated that Christ was the 
‘Son of God’. It was only later when we learned that of those 
who professed belief in God, roughly half were using the word 
in the sense of a ‘life-force or spirit’, not a personal God, that it 
became evident that while the number of non-churchgoing 
professed believers probably remains high, these are increasingly 
marked by a vague religiosity flavoured with muddled memories 
of Christianity (coupled with retention of that name), at the 
expense of continued adherence to the fundamental Christian 
doctrines about God and Christ. 

Eighty-five per cent of the poll said that ‘a Christian need not 
go to church’. The practice of religion, in the traditional sense of 
joining in public worship and bearing corporate witness to the 
Christian faith thereby, has lost all meaning for them. The 
Manchester Guardian summed up this attitude in the title ‘Uncom- 
mitted’ which it gave to the leader devoted to the News Chronicle 
findings. It also neatly summed up what this numerous group 
would probably understand by the practice of religion when it 
said: ‘It is true, of course, that a man or woman can be a good 
Christian without attending services or being a member of a 
church. Loving one’s neighbour . . . and the concept of public 
service are far from confined to practising Christians or to people 
who formally adhere to any religion.’ 

This equation of being a Christian with the individual per- 
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formance of good works was, of course, at one time frequently 
to be heard even from churchmen. The Letters to the Editor that 
followed the article in the Guardian would seem to reveal that the 
churches as a whole are happily recovering from that particular 
heresy. For many correspondents, while approving of the general 
tone of the leader, took exception to the passage just quoted, thus 
bearing witness to a new awareness that one can only be a 
Christian, and become one, in the context of the worshipping 
Church. And with this sense of the necessity of the Church there 
goes hand in hand a sense of the necessity of her unity, which also 
became ‘news’ recently with the publication of the joint-report of 
Anglican and Presbyterian theologians on relations between their 
churches, this appearing, with somewhat doubtful delicacy, on 
the eve of the 2soth anniversary of the Union of the Parliaments. 

A Catholic cannot but rejoice at the recovery of this sense of 
the Church and her unity among our separated brethren. He 
should not, of course, be misled thereby into day-dreaming about 
an imminent landslide of conversions; and on most of the mani- 
festations of this sense he will have the greatest reserve. In the 
matter of the recent inter-church Report, for example, he will 
realize that the remarkable changes and compromises suggested 
could only lead, if accepted, to an external inter-communion 
inimical to true unity. For while practice is a necessity for belief, 
it is equally true that practice is ultimately vain unless accompanied 
by clear and firm belief concerning its central element, the 
Eucharist. Yet the indubitable fact of a welcome new climate of 
thought in the non-Catholic churches remains. 

There remains too the indubitable fact of the vast majority of 
the uncommitted. On them no change within the churches can 
be hoped to have any immediate effect. Whether or not the cele- 
brated time-lag whereby the attitudes of the majority today 
reflect in a remarkable way a now defunct intellectual fashion of 
contempt for the Church, may yet work in the opposite sense in 
favour of a restored integral Christianity is a nice speculative 
question. The practising Christian will perhaps be moved more 
by the recent reminder of the extent of post-Christianity in 
Britain to redouble his prayers this Whitsun to the Holy Ghost 
to whom alone belongs the effective building-up of Christ’s 
Church, and so doing to commit himself even more to his part 
in that task and witness. 
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THE STATE OF ISRAEL IN BIBLICAL PERSPECTIVE! 


Yves M-]. CoNGAR, 0.?. 


HRISTIANS cannot look at Isracl from a purely human 

point of view, for they must sec Isracl as an essential part 

of God’s plan for men. In a sense, of course, every nation 
is a part of God’s plan; human history is governed, or at least 
supervised, by God, and all the national groupings that arise in 
the course of history fall under his Providence. But Isracl belongs 
to the plan in a unique way, not just as onc people among others, 
but as the People of God. Israel has no significance as a nation 
except in a divine perspective. For Israel is the Chosen People, 
chosen as a people, loved by God as a people. 

The life and destiny of Israel then is a mystery in the strict sense. 
This is a word which is often abused, but I am using it as the 
Fathers of the Church used it to mean ‘that which plays a part in 
the realization of God’s plan’. This is the sense in which the 
Fathers could call the events of the Old Testament mysteries; the 
episode of Jacob and Esau, David's flight from Saul and later from 
his sons, the sufferings of the prophet Jeremias. All these were 
stages in the realization of God’s plan, types and figures of fulfil- 
ment to come, types and figures of Jesus Christ. Christian 
thinkers have always been aware that Israel was a mystery in this 
_ sense. But in the last two decades our attention has been increas- 
ingly directed to the fact. We have realized, for instance, that 
anti-semitism has a theological significance for us: it is an attack 
upon God, upon charity, upon the continuity of biblical revela- 
tion; an attack in fact upon the roots of Christianity itself. Must 
we not also say then that the recent establishment of a free Jewish 
state, the re-emergence of a Jewish nation—and that in the Land 
promised to them by God—is theologically significant: an 
answer indeed to the innumerable prayers addressed to God by 
the Jews since the occupation of Jerusalem by Titus in 70 .p.? 
There is no valid reason to think that such fervent and continuous 
prayers should remain forever unanswered. In this article I shall 


1 The substance of a paper given at a study weck-end on ‘The Jewish People and Our- 
selves’ at Spode House, Hawkesyard Priory in October 1956. 
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try to show that we must regard the re-establishment of the 
Jewish state in a theological light, as part-realization of the Old 
Testament promises made by God to Israel. 

The Bible contains numerous such promises. Amos for example 
prophesying well before the sack of Jerusalem and the destruction 
of Israel, says: ‘In that day I will raise up the tabernacle of David 
that is fallen: and I will close up the breaches of the walls thereof 
and repair what was fallen: and I will rebuild it as in the days of 
old... . And I will bring back the captivity of my people Israel: 
and they shall build the abandoned cities and inhabit them: and 
they shall plant vineyards and drink the wine of them: and shall 
make gardens and eat the fruits of them. And I will plant them 
upon their own land: and I will no more pluck them out of their 
land which I have given them, saith the Lord thy God.’ (9, 11, 
14.) The verses can obviously be given a very explicit application 
to the situation in Palestine today, where the Jews are rebuilding 
their cities, growing new vines and trees. Again there are the 
promises of a return from dispersion about which Pére Demann 
wrote a few years ago.2 The great text of Ezechiel (37, 1-14), 
for instance, the famous verses about the bones, in which are 
prophesied the resurrection of the People and its gathering into 
one single body alive with the breath of God himself. 

These texts often mingle strictly historical perspectives with 
messianic and eschatological ones. By historical perspectives I 
mean that these texts evidently refer to the historic restoration of 
Israel after the Babylonian exile. As far as this aspect is concerned, 
the texts have already been fulfilled in the return of the Jews from 
Babylon. If, since the destruction of the Temple in 70 a.p. and 
the disaster of the Bar Kochba revolt in 135 A.D., pious Jews have 
continued to use the texts as the basis of their prayers, it cannot 
be because they contain any immediate historical promise for the 
present time. Most of the texts however have a more ‘open’ 
perspective, going beyond the immediate historical data: this I 
call their messianic perspective. A certain number are even 
eschatological in the full sense: for instance the announcement of 
a new David, a shepherd who will feed the children of Israel, who 
will reassemble them and take care of them; or the striking passage 
from chapter 65 of the prophecy of Isaias which mixes eschato- 


2 Few Return from the dispersion according to the Bible’ in Cahiers Sioniens No. 10 
1950). 
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logical and historical texts: “For behold I create new heavens and 
a new earth. . . . Behold I create Jerusalem, a rejoicing, and the 
people thereof, joy. . . . They shall build houses and inhabit them: 
and they shall plant vineyards and eat the fruits therefrom. . . 
The wolf and the lamb shall feed together; the lion and the ox 
shall eat straw; and dust shall be the serpent’s food.’ (65, 17-25.) 
This evidently foreshadows complete and universal restoration, 
the peace of the final Sabbath, when all the nations will mount 
to Jerusalem, not in any geographical sense, but by being con- 
verted to the true God. Inasmuch as these promises of restora- 
tion and return have an eschatological perspective, the Jews, and 
ourselves, still await their realization. They are promises made to 
all nations. The messianic perspective of the texts raises more 
difficulties. As Christians we believe that this perspective, these 
promises are specially for us. They are promises which are ful- 
filled and are being fulfilled not in the old Israel, but in the new 
Israel, the Church; and this not in an immediately material way, 
but in a deeper, more spiritual way. Thus, the Promised Land, 
the Land flowing with milk and honey, is no longer a material 
country, but the Kingdom of God and the presence of the Holy 
Spirit within and amongst us; and the promise to reassemble the 
dispersed children of Israel is fulfilled in Christ, in the mystical 
Body of Christ, according to St John: ‘It is expedient for you 
that one man should die for the people . . . and not only for the 
nation, but to gather together in one the children of God that 
were dispersed’ (11, 52). It is not only that the Church has taken 
the place of Israel in God’s plan, and has received promises super- 
seding those made to the old Israel. The Church is Israel renewed, 
and therefore the heir to the old promises too. St Paul shows this 
quite clearly when he uses the simile of the grafting of the olive, 
where we see that it is the same stem and yet there is something 
new, a new branch modifying the whole life of the tree. All that 
was valuable in the old Israel has been absorbed by the Church, 
as the vitality of the wild olive renews and transforms the original 
tree. I know full well that the Jews object to this conclusion, but 
the Christian cannot avoid it. The Mosaic Law is outdated: the 
Fathers of the Church are emphatic, and St Paul also: ‘For we 
are the circumcision, who in spirit serve God’ (Phil. 3, 3). 
Granted all this, one may ask whether Israel, as the Jewish 
People and descendants of Abraham according to the flesh, does 
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not remain the bearer of certain promises of revelation. In my 
opinion, this is the central problem. Is the Church today the 
only bearer of the promises of God, or is Israel, that is, the many 
million Jews dispersed throughout the world as well as the one 
and a half million in the Holy Land, still a true bearer of certain 
promises of God? It is not just a question of the Jews, like other 
nations, being included in the providence of God in his universal 
desire to save all men. But it is a question of whether the Jewish 
People, as a people, represented by that part of its members 
which is the Jewish nation in the State of Israel, can be the bearer 
of a divine promise. 

Everything essential is said by St Paul in his Epistle to the 
Romans: ‘For I would not have you ignorant, brethren, of this 
mystery (lest you should be wise in your own conceits) that 
blindness in part has happened in Israel, until the fullness of the 
Gentiles should come in. And so all Israel should be saved. . . . 
As concerning the gospel, indeed, they are enemies for your sake: 
but as touching the election, they are most dear for the sake of 
the fathers. For the gifts and the calling of God are without 
repentance.’ (11, 25-29.) If we consider only these verses, St 
Paul’s reasoning might be as follows: the promises of God are 
not vain, they are realized in the conversion of the Gentiles, the 
new Israel. But other passages, especially verses 11 to 16 of the 
same chapter, clearly promise the final conversion of the Jewish 
People: ‘I say, then: have they so stumbled that they should fall: 
God forbid! But by their offence salvation is come to the Gentiles, 
that they may be emulous of them. Now, if the offence of them 
be the riches of the world, and the diminution of them the riches 
of the Gentiles, how much more the fullness of them? . . . For if 
the loss of them be the reconciliation of the world, what shall 
the receiving of them be, but life from the dead? For if the first- 
fruit be holy, so is the lump also.’ This seems to me to be a proof 
that the Jewish people is the bearer of a divine promise, guaranteed 
by revelation, a promise of final conversion. 

If however we now try to interpret the establishment of the 
state of Israel as a fulfilment of such divine promises, we meet 
certain difficulties. As I see it, the promises of God have little to 
do with the state of Israel in its present form. In all his former 
dealings with the Chosen People God liberated them that they 
should be his People. God did not deliver his People that they 
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might plant vineyards in the Holy Land instead of making bricks 
in Egypt, or write holy books and celebrate the Liturgy in the 
Temple of Jerusalem instead of trading in Babylon. He did not 
liberate Israel for liberation’s sake. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the religious orthodox minority do not accept 
the state of Israel, as they expect a restoration to come from the 
Messiah and not through secular means. The present Jewish state 
is not a religious state. It does not want to be. 

And yet it is impossible for religion to be completely ignored. 
We may well think that God wished to bring back a representa- 
tive cross-section of the Jewish people to the Holy Land in order 
to bring it face to face with grace there. | use the term ‘a representative 
cross-section of the Jewish people’, but in biblical terminology 
this signifies Israel. Numerical considerations are not important 
in the Bible. When a few Greeks have been converted St Paul 
will say that Achaia has heard the word of God. When the élite 
of the nation are sent to Babylon, it is Israel that has gone into exile. 
Today the Jews who are living in the Holy Land can be con- 
sidered, from the biblical point of view, as representative of the 
whole people, and can call themselves ‘Israel’. And restoration to 
the Land of Promise, even though under secular auspices, may 
well be a distant preparation of the whole people for the final 
encounter with grace. 

This will principally happen in two ways. There is first the 
problem of the Messias, for we now. have a restoration without 
Messianic intervention. The Orthodox Jews base their opposition 
to the new state on this very fact. It is indeed an abnormality from 
the Jewish point of view. Often, on the Jewish side, the Messianic 
texts are interpreted collectively, but not all texts can be inter- 
preted in this way. Secondly there is the problem of the Temple 
and the Liturgy. It is conceivable that some day the Jews will 
hold the Old City of Jerusalem. They will hold the site of the 
Temple. Naturally they will not continue to lament at the Wailing 
Wall as they did under the Turks. The question of the restoration 
of the cult will arise. This is practically impossible to solve. 
Will animal sacrifices be restored? Certainly not. Even before the 
coming of Christ the sacrifices were interpreted in a spiritual 
manner, especially among the Essenes. So the Mosaic Law will 
have to be re-interpreted in the light of the findings of Jewish and 
Christian scholars through the ages: the difficult question of the 
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cult, the function of the Temple itself, and the Priesthood which 
no longer exists. It is generally believed that an assembly of Rabbis 
from all over the world will study and interpret the Law to suit 
the present situation. It seems to me that then the symbolic 
meaning of the Temple, what one might call the Sign of the Temple, 
will for the first time become a central question. For on this site 
with its mosques, the Word of God was spoken, the Word 
concerning the Sign of the Temple, announcing that in future 
the only true Temple would be the Body of Christ: the historical 
Body of Jesus, born of Mary, dead on the Cross and risen, and 
the Body of the Church, the Communion of Saints, the Mystical 
Body which is the Church. At the moment when the Jewish 
people find themselves on the horns of this dilemma and seek for 
a solution, the confrontation with grace will take place. Accord- 
ing to St Paul the sole purpose of the Law was to bring men to 
the realization that it cannot be observed in its fullness, and that 
man can only be justified by the grace of Jesus Christ. This is the 
impasse to which we may expect the restoration of Israel will 
lead: the impossibility of observing certain demands of the Law 
concerning the cult and the Priesthood; and of understanding 
certain prophecies concerning the Messias unless Jesus Christ is 
accepted. 

‘Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. For I say unto 
you, ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed is 
he that cometh in the Name of the Lord.’ (Matt. 23, 38-39.) 
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SOME CHRISTIAN PROBLEMS IN THE FAR EAST 


By WILLIAM TEELING, M.P. 


HE last ten or eleven years since the end of the war with 

Japan have shown some fascinating problems for the 

Catholics and other Christians in the Far East. I cannot 
claim to be an authority on them, but I have watched them as 
best I can and would just like to tell here something of what I 
have seen and to hope that others may answer my doubts with 
far greater knowledge and experience. 

To begin with, I went back to Japan ten years ago in 1947 and 
saw the air of expectation in the Catholic world, which I now 
feel seems to have been unjustified. 

At that time, General MacArthur and the U.S.A. held complete 
control. The Japanese had been ordered to cease to believe in 
their religion (if you can call it a religion), Shinto. To this day, 
Catholics have been unable to decide whether Shinto was really 
a religion or a sort of political cult. If the latter, then Catholics 
could still practise it; if the former, then obviously not. At any 
rate, Shinto was now dead and every Catholic missionary 
wondered if Catholicism could not take its place; and the Pro- 
testants of course thought the same. 

The Protestants, however, had more of a handicap, since 
most Protestant missionaries were either American or British 
and, as such, had been expelled or interned as enemies during the 
war. Not so with the Catholics, since both the Italian and German 
missionaries had been allies and were at work all through the 
war. The Catholics, however, had a big rival in Buddhism and 
Buddhism of many varieties. I remember a prominent Buddhist 
monk telling me ‘the young of Japan are looking for the sort of 
God that appeals to them. Alas, it is not an elderly fat Buddha 
sitting contemplating his stomach—rather is it the young Christian 
God who was strong and able to suffer martyrdom and loved 
simplicity.’ Yes, Catholicism had a great chance. 

It was even believed that some of the Imperial Family might 
join the Church and that there would have been mass conversions. 


But nothing has happened—at least, worth talking of—and 
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perhaps the main reason has been that there have not been enough 
missionaries who spoke Japanese. I remember well General 
MacArthur almost begging me to get some Japanese-speaking 
priests or, as he put it, even lay teachers—but they did not exist. 

He pointed out that his own Government would not allow 
any particular religion to be taught in the Japanese schools and as 
Shinto was banned, the children were growing up without 
religion. The Minister of Education was then himself a Catholic. 
He told me how both he and the Emperor also were deeply 
disturbed at this lack of religious background for the children. 

He asked me to get any biographies or autobiographies I 
could of good-living people and send them to Japan. At least that 
would teach the children about clean religious living. Those days 
are now over; the American have gone, Japan is on her own, 
Shinto back and where are the Catholics? Did they capture the 
children of those ten years? No, alas, only very few. 

The majority, the millions, have grown up without religion at 
all and have, as a result, mostly turned to Communism. Surely 
we have lost there a great opportunity and some missionaries have 
suggested it was because Christianity has become too westernized; 
the simplicity of the early days would have appealed more to 
the Eastern, the Japanese mind. 

But is that so? Ten years after, I have been East again and this 
time to Formosa, which was Japanese when last I visited it. 
Here, there is no disillusionment and Catholicism is flourishing 
as never before in its conversion and enthusiasm. What a contrast 
from post-war Japan! 

Is one answer, perhaps, that Formosa under Japan was never 
encouraged to be interested in Christianity, largely—they say— 
because the island was treated as a mission field under the Spanish 
Dominicans from Fukien in China? 

Japan did not want a Chinese influence, nor a Spanish influence 
and so, by the time of the Japanese evacuation in 1945, there were 
only 4,000 Catholics in Formosa, an island with a population of 
6} million (now increased to 10} million) and in the capital, 
Taipei, there was only one Catholic church. 

Up to 1949, there was no particularly noticeable increase. 
Then came the flight of the Nationalists from the mainland and 
the Government of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was set up 
in Taipei. Since then, the Catholic population has increased 
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fantastically until it is today about 120,000. All that, in about 
seven or eight years. It is true that whole tribes of the aborigines 
have come in, led by the chieftains, but equally true that, once 
some of these chieftains decided to cease to be Catholics, their 
whole tribe has equally dropped the Church; but these tribes are 
not included in our figures of converts. To what, then, is it due? 

The Nuncio, who is practical and no wishful thinker, remembers 
that our non-Chinese missionaries got away from China and are 
in Formosa, but that many of the Protestants have been allowed 
to remain in Red China or came back to the U.S.A. or Britain. 
We have got a good start, he feels, but soon there will be many 
more Protestant missionaries following us. That may well be, 
yet it does not answer altogether why so many people have 
become Christians—be they Catholics or Protestants—and so far 
remarkably few have become Protestants. 

There are two theories for this considerable conversion figure. 
The first is that so many of the three million refugees from Red 
China have gone through so much suffering and misery since 
they have lost wealth, homes and relatives, that they have 
become, so to speak, purged and in a sense religious-minded. 
They had never met Christians on the mainland, or they had 
never had the time to study any religion. Today, they are rather 
lost and have a great deal of time on their hands. 

They have a Confucian background and the Catholic religion 
appeals to them. This probably particularly applies to those who 
lived in many of the parts of China where Christianity had never 
penetrated, and especially to the military or Governmental castes. 

I remember well in 1935 visiting a French Catholic monastery 
in the far interior of the Chinese mainland, near the borders of 
Szechuan and Yunan. The Prior told me that a few years before, 
the English Catholic, General George Pereira, a former Military 
Attaché in Peking, had passed through. The Prior invited the 
local Military Governor and other high officials to meet him. 
At grace before the dinner and after it, the military leaders were 
immensely impressed to see the General make the sign of the 
Cross. 

From then on, realizing that Christianity was practised by 
Generals in European countries, they were much more polite and ‘ 
helpful to the missionaries. 

This time, at a dinner with the Chinese Archbishop of Taipei, 
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I met a prominent Chinese General from Pekin whose wife is a 
grand-daughter of the former Emperor of China. Furthermore, 
the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek is himself a Christian and 
feels that the Catholic Church is far more active in its anti- 
Communist attitude than are his fellow Methodists and other 
Protestants. 

All this may well combine to make a conversion ‘fashionable’, 
but it is, I am told by the only Irish priest in Formosa, none the 
less genuine and sincere. 

There is, it is believed, yet another reason for these conver- 
sions. In China, the family has always been the basis of social 
life and at the head of the family, in a position of particular 
importance, has been the matriarch grandmother, or great- 
grandmother, as you will. To her, in her old age, the most 
important thing has been the certainty that, when she died, she 
would get a proper pagan burial. No Chinese who studied or 
heard of Christianity ever felt quite satisfied that Christian 
converted descendants would really put their hearts into a good 
pagan funeral and burial and therefore the old mother always 
used her very real influence to see that her descendants did not 
become Christians. 

But when the evacuation to Formosa took place in 1949 and 
1950, the elderly had to be left behind and there is now no old 
grandmother in Formosa to stop conversions. This may well be 
a more serious reason than many would believe and it probably 
applies to the Chinese who are refugees—but it cannot wholly 
apply to the native Formosan. For the latter, the conversion has 
come more slowly and only in large numbers during the last 
two years. 

It may well be the influence of what is happening to the 
refugees, but it is also, possibly, the increased number of priests 
on the island and the visible reminder of Catholicism in the 
colossal building of new churches. 

In Taipei alone, there was only one Catholic church in 1947; 
today there are over 200. They are not large, of course, but they 
are all over the town. As I went south, I saw again a large number 
of new churches, all Catholic, in process of being built. 

To Formosa, then, seems to have come the rush of conversions 
which had been expected in Japan after the war and which did 
not materialize; and this brings to the fore one or two problems. 
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For instance, the problem already referred to about Japan; the 
need for priests who speak the language. There are now four 
hundred priests in Formosa, where before there were less than 
a hundred. But even that is not enough. These priests are mostly 
also refugees from the mainland and they are scattered all over 
Formosa, in areas allocated to each mission field in former China. 
The reason for this is to have a skeleton force prepared to go back 
to the same area where each Order worked before. When the 
day comes, will these priests be able to return to the mainland and 
leave a flock which is mainly Formosan behind: 

Even these priests only usually speak Mandarin and do not 
know the Formosan Fukien dialect. They are, however, learning 
fast and in proportion as they succeed, so do the conversions come 
in. I could not, however, but ask myself—after having visited 
Bolivia and the interior of Brazil last year—why were those 
Maryknoll fathers and other former Chinese missionaries being 
settled in South America when they are already needed in Formosa 
or may be shortly in China proper? Once more, I suppose, the 
answer is that there just are not enough vocations to go the whole 
world round as missionaries at just a time of change and revolu- 
tion when they are more needed than ever. 

There is a second problem which we must also face and one 
posed to me by the present and first Archbishop of Taipei— 
himself a Chinese. 

Why, he asked me, do Catholics in Great Britain try to find 
excuses for Red China, forget about the awful tortures inflicted 
there on Catholics and especially on those Catholic priests who 
were themselves Chinese and for whom there seems no chance 
of escape from their present prison, short of apostasy or death? 

When we see how Catholicism is forbidden in Red China and 
how it is allowed to flourish in Nationalist China, why do the 
Catholics of Great Britain not join with the Catholics of the 
United States and elsewhere to help the Nationalists? 

It was pointed out to me that not one Catholic country in 
Europe or America recognizes Red China. Yet, when England 
did so in 1950, no protest was raised from Catholic quarters. 
Here, indeed, is a question for us to answer—how can we, with 
a clear conscience, not support Nationalist China when we know 
that there is no hope of freedom for Catholicism in Red China, 
whereas there is the utmost freedom and signs of tremendous 
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conversions under the Nationalists which would be continued, 


should they return to the mainland: 

Formosa remains not only the bright jewel of Catholicism in 
the Chinese world, but also the centre to which look the Catholic 
Chinese of Malaya, Singapore, Hong Kong and South-East Asia. 
There is already talk of a Catholic University being built in 
Formosa and it is, I believe, certain that, whatever happens in the 
end, invasion of the mainland or neutralization of the island, 
Catholicism will continue to flourish just in as much as priests 
speaking the language can be obtained. 

Nearby Hong Kong would like to do her best to help, but 
here, too, has come a tremendous influx of Chinese and resultant 
conversions. In this small island of two million people, there are 
nearly as many Catholics already as there are among the ten million 
Formosans—well over 80,000. The Catholic Schools (not 
allowed in Formosa, where all go to State schools) are hard put 
to it and there are relays of students, morning, afternoon and 
evening in the hope of teaching the lot. 

Here, Christians compete with Red Chinese—whereas in 
Formosa there are no Communists. Only two hours away by 
air, are the Philippines, a country with eighteen million Catholics 
out of twenty-two millions; but unfortunately, there is no love 
lost between Chinese and Filipinos so that little help can come from 
there. 

If asked what then can we do at home, I could only say, pray 
for more vocations, especially amongst the Chinese and Japanese 
themselves, and do as little as possible to make the East believe we 
Western Christians are tolerant of the persecuting Red Chinese 
and Russians. 





BURKE, ROSMINI AND THE REVOLUTION! 


KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


Between their two lives fell the great blow of the French 

Revolution, striking fire—a fire of fury—from the aged 
Burke’s mind and then echoing on behind all Rosmini’s political 
thought. Burke died fighting the Revolution as an unmitigated 
evil. Rosmini, living through the half century that followed the 
great upheaval, could neither simply accept nor simply denounce 
it; his task, as he saw it, was to contribute to the construction of 
a new order such as the new age required and was confusedly 
clamouring for. Burke, though an Irishman, was a Protestant; 
and though too great a man to be a mere politician, he was on 
the whole a Whig and a strong upholder of the English political 
system set up by the Whig aristocracy at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Rosmini, a Catholic and an Italian, could feel 
no such respect for the pre-revolutionary world. For him that 
world meant, above all, the Austrian Empire of which he was a 
subject by birth; the Empire’s Erastianism offended him as a 
Catholic, and its hold over divided Italy offended him as a patriot. 
If the Revolution had done nothing else it had punished the old 
Catholic states for oppressing the Church of which they professed 
themselves the defenders. To Rosmini, as to many Catholics of 
his generation, the open hostility of the Revolution seemed hardly 
more dangerous than a return to the cold suspicious patronage of 
the eighteenth-century governments. Freedom, they thought, 
even with poverty and persecution, was better than such patroniz- 
ing protection. 

That is one difference between Burke and Rosmini. Both were 
critics of the Revolution, but the Italian priest, far more than the 
Irish Protestant, was also a critic of the world which the Revolu- 
tion destroyed. It seemed to him a world that the Church would 
be well rid of; not simply because it was now a thing of the past 


1 The Moral Basis of Burke’s Political Thought. By Charles Parkin. (Cambridge University 
Press; 12s. 6d.) 
Rosmini on Human Rights. By C. J. Emery, tnst.cu. (Blackfriars Publications, Aquinas 
Paper, No. 28; 2s.) 


| eer BURKE died in 1797, when Rosmini was born. 
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which had had its day, whereas the Church was eternal, but 
because its official and superficial Catholicism had come near to 
stifling the Church under a protection that demanded too much 
in return. Admittedly this point is not, for various reasons, 
explicitly much stressed by Rosmini, but it is certainly the 
implication of some of his most characteristic writings, in 
particular of the early ‘Panegyric of Pius VII’ (1823) and of that 
great, ill-fated book the Five Wounds of Holy Church (written 
1832-3, published 1848). These writings, especially the latter, 
imply a criticism of the Catholic monarchies of the ancien régime 
as severe as that, for example, which glitters obliquely through 
the irony of Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi (1827). Rosmini and 
Manzoni were intimate friends. It is true that they felt rather 
differently about the Revolution; Manzoni’s early upbringing and 
French contacts made him a child of the movement in a way that 
his friend could never be, and this special influence survived his 
conversion; but the two men agreed at least in not cherishing 
regrets for what the Revolution had destroyed. And in this they 
agreed too with their contemporary Lammenais, who is some- 
times called the father of Christian democracy. For though 
Rosmini never quite trusted Lammenais and half-expected his 
apostasy,2 his disagreement with the French priest was at first a 
moral rather than an intellectual one. On the subject of the 
Church’s relation to the old Catholic monarchies (not to that 
monarchy in the abstract, but to what it had proved to be in 
practice) these three, Rosmini, Manzoni and Lammenais, stood 
on much the same ground. 

To return to Edmund Burke, it is good to have his onslaught on 
the Revolution summarized for us, succinctly and urbanely. 
Mr Parkin is a scholar and writes like a gentleman, but his theme 
has a more than academic or literary interest. Burke’s ‘Reflec- 
tions’ on the Revolution are little read nowadays, yet they are the 
maturest thought on human nature in politics of one whose 
character and experience give him a lasting authority. Burke had 
little experience of government but much of political debate; 
and, what is more important, he was a moralist deeply concerned 
with the permanent springs of human activity. To read him is to 


2 See the latest biography of Rosmini by C. R. Leetham (Longmans, 1957), pp. 94-5, 
134, 214-5. Lammenais’s defection in 1834 was used as a weapon against Rosmini by hi 
own enemies within the Church. 
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become aware of a mind that speaks to our time or any time. 
It is not only his intelligence that can still impress one, as it 
impressed Dr Johnson—'that fellow calls forth all my powers. . . . 
His stream of mind is perpetual’—but in general his sensitive and 
magnanimous personality. Burke’s feelings were really shocked 
by the Revolution, and, being the man he was, he could not rest 
until he had seen and stated, in classic English, exactly why this 
was so. The ‘Reflections’ are emotion recollected in tranquillity; 
and the emotion was scorn and hatred, but the recollection both 
perspicuous and humane. Burke is never mean or petty; his 
judgment is certainly partial, but it is often profound. He is 
always worth listening to, and always will be so long as men 
presume to attempt to frame society on a basis of universal 
human rights inherent in every individual, so long, that is, as they 
attempt democracy. The facile cult of democracy makes Burke’s 
criticism still relevant today. What then did it amount to: 
Why did Burke detest the movement that gave birth to our 
modern western political world: 

A short (and hardly original) answer to this question is that 
Burke saw the Revolution as an effort to do pov absolutely 
new; to scrap the past and start afresh; to invent human society as 
if it had never before existed. The Revolutionaries had begun, he 
protested, by mentally separating human nature from society— 
actual and historical society. This was a mental destruction of the 
latter, leaving them only with the abstraction ‘natural Man’; to 
fit which they then proceeded to invent society. Against this 
procedure the Aristotelian objection was obvious, and Burke 
makes it: “The state of civil society is a state of nature’ (my italics). 
And again: ‘Art is man’s nature. We are as much, at least, in a 
state of nature in formed manhood as in . . . infancy’. More 
characteristic however is the way Burke expands the argument in 
terms of his vision of ‘the great primeval contract of eternal 
society, linking the higher with the lower natures, . . . the visible 
and invisible world’, the past and present and future. It is by no 
act of choice that we are in society; we are in it by being born. 
Our mind is subject to reality prior to any act of conscious will; 
and reality is a vast co-ordinated system ruled by ‘a stupendous 
wisdom’ which far transcends our understanding. And the little 
we can understand of reality imposes itself on us inflexibly, 
through our physical nature, then through our natural affections 
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and finally through our reason. Burke stresses the role of reason 
in government, ‘where only a sovereign reason . . . should 
dictate. Government is made for the very purpose of opposing 
that reason to will and caprice .. .’ But the reason he speaks of, 
unlike the reason the Revolution appealed to, is what Mr Parkin 
calls ‘concrete’, a reason controlled and responsible precisely 
because it recognizes ‘a higher reason on which it is dependent 
and of which it can have only an imperfect awareness’. Here we 
touch the religious ground of Burke’s thought, and also, im- 
plicitly, another consideration worth noting. 

For besides insisting, against the revolutionaries’ abstract 
naturalism, that society is natural, that our nature is formed by 
‘art’, that human civilization is an integral part of a pre-existing 
and transcending order—besides this Burke stresses another and 
more immediately practical point. If—he says in effect—you 
begin your social constructions by scrapping the past, by wiping 
out of your mind all but the bare idea of a ‘humanity’ which is 
the same in all and for all (young and old, male and female, etc.), 
then inevitably you will tend to leave nothing standing between 
the individual and the collectivity. Reduce concrete human 
being to bare ‘human nature’, and then (and only then) add social 
obligations to it on the pretence that only thus will society be 
rational—and need you be surprised if the result is inhuman? The 
result, in short, will consist of two units only, the individual and 
the State. Insisting on an absolute rational perfection, you are 
compelled to destroy mankind in your attempt to get this, and 
sacrifice not only the past but the present to an imaginary per- 
fected future. Insisting on a social order freely accepted by the 
conscious choice of all its members (which is to exclude a priori 
the most natural of all societies, the family) you can only leave 
each individual with, at best, the illusion that his will determines 
the State, that it is the General Will. And thus the common- 
wealth itself is ‘disconnected into the dust and powder of indi- 
viduality’. All men are equal because there is nothing to compare 
them with except the State; whose law is now the sole object of 
respect because the State is now the only authority. 

Perhaps the ruthlessness of the Revolution was what shocked 
Burke most—as our generation has been shocked by the same 
thing in Nazism and Communism. And he traced it back to the 
presumptuously abstract principle which, in one form or another, 
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is the everlasting root of collectivist State-worship. “To them 


(the revolutionaries) the will, the wish, the want, the liberty, the 
toil, the blood of individuals is as nothing. The state is all in all. 
Everything is referred to the production of force; . . . everything 
is trusted to the use of it. . . . Their humanity is at their horizon, 
and, like the horizon, it always flies before them.’ How intelli- 
gently eloquent that last phrase is! 

Surely something very like what Burke dreaded is the menace 
today; and not only across the Iron Curtain. With the whole 
world talking about democracy, there is something to be 
learnt from the first great critic of post-Christian democracy. 
It hardly matters that he was a trifle too comfortable in 
aristocratic England. In his judgment of what he feared he is 
wonderfully discerning; and the remedy he called for was, at 
bottom, not any form of political reaction but simply (and yet 
what delicacy it requires in practice!) the cardinal virtue of 
Prudence. This is nowhere named, yet, reading Mr Parkin’s final 
chapters, I was constantly reminded of St Thomas's treatise on 
that virtue. Burke called it ‘practicable virtue’, and he meant a 
progressive and unpretentious extension of reason, little by little, 
through the affections, through family and civic life, gradually 
outwards. “We begin our public affections in our families. No 
cold relation is a zealous citizen.’ 

That is a practical moralist’s judgment. Ifit needs to be grounded 
in a clearer metaphysic than Burke was capable of, we should, 
I suppose, turn to the concept of the person as this has since been 
drawn out, largely under the threat of collectivism, by Christian 
philosophers re-thinking their own tradition. And here Rosmini 
comes in, with his careful discrimination between moral and 
juridical rights and his fertile wedding of the concepts of person 
and property. Father Emery’s paper is a useful introduction to 
his master’s thought on this matter; but I have no space to do 
more than recommend it. 





AMERICA AND INNOCENCE 
Henry James and Graham Greene 


Joun Cassipy 


Miller, by Henry James, from that of The Quiet American, 

by Graham Greene. With Daisy Miller James made the 
closest approach in his lifetime to the kind of popular acclaim 
now enjoyed by Greene; the novel is one of his simplest, and the 
workings of its author’s mind are revealed in skeletal clarity. 
The transformation in the significance of America and in the 
writing of novels which has appeared during that time make it 
startling that the two books should share something of a common 
attitude to Americans as symbols. The changes of the intervening 
three-quarters of a century have naturally had their effect on this 
symbolic use; the position of America in the world has changed, 
and the value of the symbol has correspondingly altered from 
that presented by James. Nevertheless there is a similarity, and 
it seems that Americans abroad can still provide material for an 
imaginative examination of society and human motives. 

James’s ambivalent attitude to his native country is, of course, 
widely demonstrated throughout his novels. Always he finds it 
difficult to reconcile his admiration for the forthrightness, vigour 
and pragmatism of a young country, with a feeling of its in- 
feriority before the majestical sweep of European history and the 
society with which he sees that history so intimately twined. The 
arts and politics of Europe are superb monuments of humanity, 
but at the same time there is in them a subtle threat, a danger that 
their greatness dominates the life of the present and cows it into 
submission to a dead past. Into this world enter the young 
Americans, Roderick Hudson, Christopher Newman, Daisy 
Miller, Isabel Archer. Their conflicts with the subtleties and 
intrigues of Europe form the substance of the novels in which 
they appear. 

There is a great distance between Daisy Miller, the American 
girl touring Europe, and Alden Pyle, the member of an economic 
mission to French Indo-China almost a century later; yet there 


Gitte by Hey 5 years separate the publication of Daisy 
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is something common in their approach to the societies in which 
they find themselves. Daisy Miller resents and opposes the 
conventions which she sees governing the private lives of Euro- 
peans; Pyle is a cruder, more active missionary (as The Quiet 
American is a cruder and more violent book) not merely critical 
of his surroundings but determined to affect them positively, 
through his membership of a disguised political agency. He arrives 
primed with lectures and York Harding’s books and forces all he 
finds into his prepared mould. “He never saw anything’, Fowler 
remarks of him after his death, ‘he hadn’t heard in a lecture hall.’ 

Daisy Miller and Pyle are both examples of American innocence 
loosed among the tangles of an older and more complex world. 
The situation is at least as old as Mark Twain, whose Innocents 
Abroad appeared in 1869, but with James and Greene its possi- 
bilities are so purposively developed that a further dimension is 
tevealed. The nationality of the protagonists is still of real 
importance as reporting; the books on one level deal factually 
with circumstances which exist in the world in a way not far from 
that in which they are here described. But it surely becomes clear 
that the conception of innocence as used by both writers is 
something more than an observation of Americans, and is a factor 
to be examined in its own right. 

Pyle is not in Europe but the Far East, where the impact of the 
strangeness and complexities of life is sharper than that of nine- 
teenth-century Europe, though often of the same kind. He is 
unsympathetic towards the East, and his distrust and zeal to 
change it are manifested in apparently unimportant details; he 
induces Phuong to straighten her ‘elaborate hairdressing which 
she thought became the daughter of a mandarin’, and he pushes 
his Vit-Health sandwiches upon the Caodist commandant, 
having expressed his fears about the local food. The sterile isola- 
tion suggested by the latter incident is echoed by the remarks of 
Fowler about the sterilized world of the American girls in the 
milk bar, immediately before the explosion of the disastrous bomb. 
The girls are mere observers, and have the attitude of tourists : 

“Do you think it’s a demonstration?” 
‘“T’ve seen so many demonstrations’, the other said wearily, 
like a tourist glutted with churches.’ 

Daisy Miller is the weary tourist, too. In Rome she is pleased 
only with that part of her own world which she can find there: 
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‘| was sure it would be dreadfully poky. I was sure we should 
be going round all the time with one of those dreadful old 
men that explain about the pictures and things. But we only 
had about a week of that, and now I’m enjoying myself.’ 
Her effect on Roman society is disturbing, if less alarming than 
that of Pyle’s plastic bombs on Saigon, but she like Pyle is killed 
by a refusal to understand the realities of a different world. In 
spite of warnings she visits the Colosseum by moonlight, and 
consequently dies of Roman fever. 

Daisy’s involvement with Giovanelli, the young Italian, is an 
affair infected with as much misunderstanding as Pyle’s attach- 
ment to Phuong. She cannot or will not realize that Giovanelli’s 
English is as fluent as it is because it has been practised upon a 
great many American heiresses. Pyle refuses to listen to Fowler’s 
attempt brutally to disillusion him, and persists in his gentle- 
manly behaviour towards both Fowler and Phuong, striving 
always to live up to his code of “being fair’. The behaviour of 
Daisy Miller is more enigmatic, even ambiguous; Winterbourne 
is never quite sure about her: 

‘It must be admitted that holding oneself to a belief in Daisy’s 

“innocence” came to seem to Winterbourne more and more 

a matter of fine-spun gallantry. As I have already had occasion 

to relate, he was angry at finding himself reduced to chopping 

logic about this young lady; he was vexed at his lack of 
instinctive certitude as to how far her eccentricities were 
generic, national, and how far they were personal.’ 

This paradox of American innocence is repeated by Greene. 
Pyle is almost ludicrously innocent in his personal relationships 
and in his intentions. ‘I never knew a man’, says Fowler, ‘with 
better motives for all the trouble he caused.’ Much of the trouble, 
of course, is caused by a stumbling incomprehension, like the 
support of General Thé and the “Third Force’; but the instigation 
of the bicycle bombs and the single large explosion stems from 
an innocence as equivocal as Daisy Miller’s. 

It is this conception of innocence as a paradox which seems 
central to the understanding of both books. Henry James is 
concerned with the ancient antithesis of innocence and experience, 
and skilfully maintains a poise in all his novels which enables him 
to crystallize the problem and yet to reserve judgment. Greene on 
the other hand is committed, and his book embodies the view that 
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the modern world holds no place for innocence, which must 
crumble before reality and involve much in its downfall. 

James is inescapably attracted to the evidence of a tested civil- 
ization which he finds in Europe, the ‘experienced’ half of his 
world. The following description of Rome reveals this attraction 
and the limitations he felt were intrinsic in it. 

‘A few days after his brief interview with her mother, he 

encountered her in that beautiful abode of flowering desolation 

known as the Palace of the Caesars. The early Roman spring 
had filled the air with bloom and perfume, and the rugged 
surface of the Palatine was muffled with tender verdure. Daisy 
was strolling along the top of one of those great mounds of 
ruin that are embanked with mossy marble and paved with 
monumental inscriptions. It seemed to him that Rome had 
never been so lovely as just then. He stood looking off at the 
enchanting harmony of line and colour that remotely encircles 
the city, inhaling the softly humid odours and feeling the fresh- 
ness of the year and the antiquity of the place reaffirm them- 
selves in mysterious interfusion.’ 
The phrases ‘beautiful abode of flowering desolation’ and ‘mounds 
of ruin’, and the implication of moss on the monuments indicate 
the twofold approach: enchantment with the beauty, admiration 
for the achievement, linked with an insistent feeling that all this 
is past and that it is to the young Daisy Miller walking through 
it that our attention must be directed. The ideal ‘interfusion’ 
between the freshness of youth and the antiquity of man is indeed 
‘mysterious’, and attainable only in glimpses of a rare perception. 
All James’s art tends towards the cultivation and preservation of 
sensitive perceptions of this kind. 

In Daisy Miller the Colosseum is for Winterbourne the epitome 
of European civilization, and he enters it by moonlight the better 
to appreciate its grandeur. At the moment of deepest admiration, 
however, he remembers that the atmosphere of the Colosseum 
is believed to be dangerous to health. The passage is germinal. 

‘The place had never seemed to him more impressive. Ont 

half of the gigantic circus was in deep shade; the other was 

sleeping in the luminous dusk. As he stood there he began to 
murmur Byron’s famous lines from Manfred; but before he 
had finished his quotation he remembered that if nocturnd 
meditations are recommended by the poets, they are deprecated 
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by the doctors. The historic atmosphere was there, certainly; 

but the historic atmosphere, scientifically considered, was no 

better than a villainous miasma.’ 
He is appalled to find Daisy Miller in the middle of the Colosseum, 
breathing its poisonous atmosphere. Within a couple of days she 
has Roman fever, and a little over a week later she is dead. 
Giovanelli pronounces her obituary: 

*“She was the most beautiful young lady I ever saw, and the 

most amiable.’ And he added in a moment, “And the most 

innocent.” ’ 

If a fusion is achieved, it is only through the assimilation of such 
difficult ideas and experiences, which are squarely faced. James 
never attempts a facile reconciliation of his reverence for historical 
grandeur with his feeling that history is stifling, even killing. 
The power of tradition is in direct opposition to the innocence of 
youth, contorting it to resemble itself; and since tradition is the 
experience of previous generations, confused, wrong-headed, 
often evil, it is the destroyer of innocence. The historical atmo- 
sphere is seen as no better than a villainous miasma. 

Graham Greene surveys the same conflict from the European 
end. With him it is innocence which is the destroyer, inimical to 
institutions which, though imperfect, are the result of the cumu- 
lative wisdom of the centuries, and are based on an acceptance of 
man as he really is. Pyle’s innocence is insidious because so 
deceptive. When he enters the Chinese quarter of Saigon, 
Fowler’s instinct is to protect him: 

‘That was my first instinct—to protect him. It never occurred 

to me that there was greater need to protect myself. Innocence 

always calls mutely for protection, when we should be so 

much wiser to guard ourselves against it: innocence is like a 

dumb leper who has lost his bell, wandering the world meaning 

no harm.’ 

Here ‘innocence’ is fairly obviously synonymous with ‘naivety’. 
The word (often repeated as in Daisy Miller) defines itself during 
the course of the book, and although it emerges as a complex of 
several meanings, some are excluded. Naivety is a large part of 
Pyle’s deficiency. When Fowler throws at him a derogatory 
remark about the Black Prince, his distress is evident and sympto- 
matic. “I was to see many times that look of pain and disappoint- 
ment touch his eyes and mouth, when reality didn’t match the 
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romantic ideas he cherished. . . .’ Sheer ignorance of much of the 
real world, combined with a reforming zeal in the tradition of the 
American ‘sense of mission’, account for his innocence and 
ineptitude. Freedom from guilt, of course, is another matter, and 
Pyle’s distance from innocence in this sense constitutes the paradox 
on which the novel is founded. 

Daisy Miller’s innocence is an honest-cyed directness which 
challenges restriction. Of Italy she says: 

‘“The young ladies of this country have a dreadfully poky 
time of it, as far as I can learn; I don’t see why I should change 
my habits for them.” 

“I am afraid your habits are those of a flirt”, said Winter- 
bourne gravely. 

“Of course they are”, she cried, giving him her little smiling 
stare again. “I’m a fearful, frightful flirt. Did you ever hear of a 
nice girl that was not?” ’ 

She is prepared to live by her own standards, to preserve this 
uncontaminated kind of innocence, even in the midst of hostile 
pressures. Her European associates are scandalized, and in the end 
she is extinguished by the European atmosphere. Innocence had 
seemed tough enough to survive and conquer, but the establish- 
ments of experience have prevailed. The effect of Winterbourne 
should be noted; of his experience in knowing Daisy he says to his 
aunt, “You were right . . . I was booked to make a mistake. | 
have lived too long in foreign parts.’ He was beginning to be 
contaminated, and has been brought to self-awareness by his 
encountering American directness once again. But James has no 
such simple ‘message’ as this. The passage continues: 

‘Nevertheless he went back to live at Geneva, whence there 

continue to come the most contradictory accounts of his motives 

of sojourn: a report that he is “studying hard”—an intimation 
that he is much interested in a very clever foreign lady.’ 
For Winterbourne, the appeal of American innocence is limited; 
he is committed to Europe and experience once more. 

Fowler’s reaction is not simple either, and with him it is not 
merely a matter of seeing limitations. He has seen such disaster 
follow upon the entry of American innocence that he has accepted 
responsibility for eliminating it, and connived at the murder of 
Pyle. Only the book from which Pyle drew inspiration for his 
actions in Indo-China is left. 
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‘Opposite me in the bookcase The Role of the West stood out 

like a cabinet portrait—of a young man with a crew cut and 

a black dog at his heels. He could harm no one any more.’ 
From now on life is to be uncomplicated by his presence; diffi- 
culties disappear, the pieces fall into place. Fowler’s wife agrees to 
divorce him; he is free to marry Phuong. Yet there is something 
wrong with the apparent solution, as the last sentence of the book 
indicates: ‘Everything had gone right with me since he had died, 
but how I wished there existed someone to whom I could say that 
I was sorry.’ There is an added complexity. The murder of 
innocence has not been simple cither, and though it has brought 
comfort it has also left regret. 

Daisy’s innocence is tough, obvious and bright, but it succumbs. 
Pyle’s is self-effacing and deadly. Neither can survive; perhaps 
neither deserves to. The kind of innocence embodied in these two 
is essentially unreal. In a kind of optimistic humanism they behave 
as if the world were as they wish it to be, and are broken by the 
world’s intransigence. The point is driven home by Greene 
with a typical horrific flourish; after the explosion in Saigon 
Fowler pushes the bewildered Pyle so that he steps into a pool of 
civilian blood, and tells him, “You’ve got the Third Force and 
National Democracy all over your right shoe.’ The discrepancy 
between slogan and reality is made crudely apparent. 

The notion of original sin seems a long way from the private 
worlds of Daisy Miller and Pyle, and it is in their lack of recogni- 
tion of the kind of reality suggested by this doctrine that their 
failure lies. This is their innocence, as futile among the social 
delicacies of Henry James as in the rough political turmoil of 
Greene’s Indo-China. For each writer, in spite of the vast gap by 
which they are separated, the American is a valid correlative for 
innocence thus defined. As the world has changed, so the spheres 
of operation have altered almost beyond recognition; and it is 
not suggested that James and Greene have much in common 
beyond the theme of Greene’s The Quiet American and their 
common recognition of evil.! The comparison is interesting and 
valuable because of, not in spite of, the clear differences between 
the writers and between their worlds. The innocent American of 
fiction remains with us; but he has become quiet, and dangerous. 


1 See Greene’s two essays on Henry James in The Lost Childhood (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1951). 
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OBITER 
MyTH AND RITUAL ON THE SCREEN. The Lost Continent at the Academy 
began pedestrianly enough, for all the world like any ordinary travel- 
ogue. Asiatics on the march, pyrotechnics ancient and modern in 
Hong Kong, the trite preliminaries of voyage, all these frankly failed 
to grip the attention. Then suddenly with the first landfall all was 
changed. In a twinkling a theme, an idea, captured, held and disciplined 
the roving camera-lens. And in turn the spectator’s mind too was 
caught at oa absorbed in the spectacle so skilfully placed before us. 

That spectacle was one of rare beauty yielding an almost un- 
interrupted series of delights. Part of this appeal was due, no doubt, 
to the attractions of the terrain. Yet in this travel film natural beauty 
played a secondary role. The lost continent, as the unobtrusive com- 
mentator summed up, was above all a state of mind. And indeed those 
who came to the film with only the haziest of ideas about those islands 
off south-east Asia would gain precious few geographical precisions 
from what they saw. Nor again were the frequent examples of physical 
beauty among the people we encountered sufficient of themselves to 
account for all our pleasure. If one sought a name for the beauty which 
made the greatest impression and gave the film its unity, one would 
have, perhaps, to speak of the beauty of holiness, meaning by that the 
order and form given to human life when it is dedicated to an unseen 
and superior power. 

This dedication was, of course, more explicitly and consciously 
present in the scenes from Buddhist monasteries, especially in their 
remarkable climax of the clothing-ceremony of the girl-novice. But it 
was present too in all the scenes which followed when in turn we 
were shown significant glimpses of the ways of life of what might 
best be generically termed the people of the fields, the people of the 
sea and the people of the river. In contrast with the monks and nuns 
their lives were ‘ordinary’—the way of affirmation rather than the 
way of negation, set to an oriental key—but they were no less lives 
lived in the consciousness and service of a higher source. For these 
peoples their knowledge of the unseen was mediated in myth which in 
turn, as we so vividly saw, moulded their individual being by means 
of a ritual rich in aesthetic value and practically co-extensive with their 
daily life. 

Myth and ritual are by no means foreign to our commercial cinema 
in the West which is indeed the chief provider of these commodities, 
in a disguised form, to our secular civilization. But just how poor these 
substitutes are is superbly shown by the superior impact of this intensely 
religious film where myth and ritual and their power to complete a 
human life are overt. R.T. 
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CurisTIAN Ernics. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. (Thames and Hudson; 

358.) 

Professor Hildebrand’s treatise is a considerable contribution to the 
literature of moral philosophy available in English, even if it has to 
be admitted that the English reads very much like a not particularly 
adequate translation from the German. However, the reader’s constant 
awareness of the German origins and.antecedents of the work has its 
relevance; it will help to remind him that the work, in spite of all Pro- 
fessor Hildebrand’s independence of mind, does derive from a tradition 
of speculation which may be called phenomenological, and which 
Professor Hildebrand himself, together with Max Scheler, helped to 
form in the ‘twenties and ‘thirties in Germany. 

The speculative effort of this tradition may be described, in terms 
which are foreign to it but nearer to those current in English philosophy, 
as an attempt consistently to employ an object-language in the ak 
of experience. Where, as is the case with the present work, it is moral 
experience which is being analysed, the primitive term (or, if it is 
preferred, intuition) is value: moral experience is conceived of prim- 
arily as a subjective relation to a value-object. This basic conception 
of the nature of moral experience has its advantages as well as, inevi- 
tably, its disadvantages. Its chief advantage is that it permits of an 
unembarrassed wholeness of response to, a focussing upon, those 
illuminations and epiphanies which do in fact enter constitutively into 
our moral growth, but which escape notice unless attention is explicitly 
directed to them. The importance of Professor Hildebrand’s book is 
that it does direct an explicit and sensitive attention to these moral 
illuminations; and in the moral barrenness of current English moral 
philosophy (shown most clearly perhaps in the triviality of the examples 
used as illustrations), it is a genuine enlargement of the mind to follow 
a philosophical discussion in which moral growth and worth are 
treated seriously and delicately. Again, it is this basic conception which 
makes it possible for Professor Hildebrand to write, without at least 
manifest self-contradiction, a Christian Ethics which is not a moral 
theology; for the qualification is intended merely as a means of adding 
Christian ‘value-objects’ (such as those seen in the life of a saint) to 
those available from other, non-Christian sources (such as those 
revealed in the Socratic dialogues). 

But this last point must raise a question in the reader’s mind, which 
is not, I think, fully answered by Professor Hildebrand; indeed, it is 
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difficult to see how, granted his basic conception, it ever could be. To 
speak of ‘moral blindness’, as he does in this connection, is surely itself 
to insist once more upon a subject-object relationship which may be 
proper to sense-perception but hardly to the apprehension of value. 
Value is no more (and no less) ‘objective’ than it is ‘subjective’. It is 
properly speaking transcendental, i.e. manifest in a subject-object 
relationship but not itself the object in this relationship, whether, as in 
metaphysical goodness, this relationship is the universal complacentia 
of God’s will in all that is; or, as in moral goodness, it is the consent of 
the human will to an intelligible situation which includes as an essential 
constituent the agent himself, orientated by his very spontaneity 
towards beatitude. 

It is impossible in the course of these brief remarks to do more than 
hint at the abundance contained in this book of four hundred and 
seventy pages, and to suggest profitable lines of discussion. Whatever 
other reserves one may wish to make, it may at least be said without 
qualification that Professor Hildebrand’s treatise is, by reason of its 
scope and depth, the most important work of its kind available to the 
English reader who has not explicitly rejected Christian and humane 
values. 

CorNELIUS ERNST, O.P. 


NaTurRAL RELIGION AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By Victor Murray. 

(Nisbet; 14s.) 

One way of bridging the gulf between religion and psychology is to 
make psychology itself a religion. It would be ungenerous to say that 
this is what Professor Murray consciously sets out to do. But it is 
difficult to avoid this kind of pan-religionism (or, if you prefer, 
mystical pan-psychologism), when it is taken for granted that “despite 
the etymological derivation of the word . . . theology is a human 
science concerned with people, with what they have said or felt or 
concluded or recorded’. And it is even easier when one is reacting 
strongly against a theology that teaches the total depravity of human 
nature and justification by extrinsic imputation. The author acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to Jung’s psychology, but Catholic Jungians 
will wish that Professor Murray had adopted Freud or Adler. Dr Jung 
is made to appear more ‘religious’ than ever, and a chapter on the 
strength and weakness of Jung as an exponent of Christianity upbraids 
him for his concept of ‘psychological truth’ and his disinterest (qua 
psychologist he deserves to be praised for this) in the objective criteria 
of religious dogma. For one who professes to be influenced by Jungian 
psychology, it is surprising that Professor Murray had not found the 
time to catch up in his reading with God and the Unconscious. 
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Although one cannot recommend this book as a welcome addition 
to the literature on the subject, nevertheless Professor Murray is to be 
praised and thanked for his effort. When he writes that ‘this book has 
been written in the belief that the two sciences of psychology and 
anthropology . . . provide a new and more profitable approach to 
theology than the older approach through metaphysics . . .’, he at least 
shows more understanding of the religious needs of people today than 
a well-known Catholic ecclesiastic and writer who complained that 
modern man in his quest for inner peace prefers to begin with psy- 
chology rather than with Catholic metaphysics. What a bore for 
Catholic metaphysicians, and how inconsiderate of modern man. 

Murpocu Scott, o.?. 


PROPHECY AND RELIGION IN ANCIENT CHINA AND IsrakL. By H. 

H. Rowley. (University of London, Athlone Press; 21s.) 

These six lectures are published in accordance with the terms of the 
Louis H. Jordan Bequest Lectures in Comparative Religion at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies. Professor Rowley has sought 
to bring together two very different fields of study, while admitting, 
as all must, that ‘it is hard for anyone to be a real specialist in two such 
widely different fields’. The comparison which he makes all through 
is between the sayings of Chinese sages of the classical period and the 
teaching of the Old Testament prophets from the eighth to the sixth 
centuries B.C. The result in effect has been a putting together of many 
valuable pages on the nature of prophecy, on the prophet as a states- 
man, as a reformer, on the prophet and the golden age, and worship, 
and God . . . the whole forming an immensely competent tractate on 
the phenomenon and fact of prophecy in Israel. 

So much for the Hebrew prophetic side. But when we come to 
comparison between classical Chinese writings and the Bible, surely, 
speaking as one less wise, the comparison should be made in the 
domain of quite another genre of biblical literature. It does indeed 
seem that the writings of the Chinese sages bear much more resem- 
blance to and could much more easily be compared to the sapiential 
writings in their full range, i.e. so as to include the deutero-canonicals 
or ‘Apocrypha’ of non-Catholic versions. It is difficult to be at all 
convinced that there is much resembling the Hebrew prophetic 
phenomenon in classical Chinese thought. The goal of all prophecy is 
Christ himself, and Christ was never in the purview of Chinese sages. 
For this reason too, the prophetic genre is sui generis. And though 
comparative religion may adduce parallels to Hebrew prophecy in 
other religions and climes, still these parallels are in the material origins 
and conditions of prophecy, and perhaps strikingly so; but not in the 
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focussing point of all Hebrew prophecy which was preoccupied with 
him who was to come, as unique as Yahweh. 

Perhaps, however, our criticism is unfair, for we have Professor 
Rowley’s disclaimer, ‘It is not my purpose to pass a theological or 
religious judgment upon them, but to undertake a phenomenological 
study’ (p. 97). We are left wondering what a phenomenological 
study can give in the matter of Hebrew prophecy. 

Certain obiter dicta are revealing, but add nothing to an interesting 
and scholarly book: ‘as devoid of real meaning as the grace which is 
often said at meat in our day’ (p. 104). In Mo-tzu’s teaching “There is 
far less appeal to individual selfishness than in much Christian preach- 
ing’ (p. 71). 


ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


Orteca ¥ Gasset. By José Ferrater Mora. (Studies in Modern European 

Literature and Thought: Bowes and Bowes; 7s. 6d.) 

It is not an easy task to give a brief account of the work of a philo- 
sopher who never himself published a systematic exposé of his funda- 
mental principles. Professor Ferrater’s little essay in this well-known 
series gives us a most interesting survey, the more so since it is neither 
hostile in tone, like some of the accounts we have had from, it is to 
be feared, clerical sources; nor seen from a standpoint too close to the 
teacher and thinker, like the favourable commentaries that have so 
far presented him to us. Professor Ferrater is usually clear, admirably 
balanced and, on the whole, seizes on fundamental points. Sometimes 
he does not stress quite what the reader feels should be stressed: 
Ortega’s predilection for journalism arises in part from the intimate 
connection of his family for three generations with newspapers. His 
early tendency to prefer things to persons (vehemently retracted in 
later life, as Professor Ferrater notes) is suggestive of a certain egotism 
that often makes his work unattractive. However, ‘circumstance’, 
‘perspective’, ‘vital reason’ and the rest are all here, waiting to be 
articulated into a whole for the expectant reader. That the reader 
comes to the end still expectant is not altogether Professor Ferrater’s 
fault, though a closer articulation than he offers is certainly possible. 
He is particularly good on Ortega’s aim of demonstrating that there is 
‘no breach of continuity between vital and cultural values’. (This 
conception of spirit and matter as a single continuum is of interest to 
religious thought, where this philosophical problem—rationally 
insoluble, perhaps susceptible of some solution in practical living and, 
of course, in practical dying—touches theology so closely.) Professor 
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Ferrater is also excellent on ‘vital reason’, especially his section (b), 
where he expounds Ortega’s ‘doctrine of man’—‘He must strive 
urgently, hurriedly, for the main aim of his life: “the liberation 
toward himself”’.’ 

Professor Ferrater’s English is remarkably good—an occasional 
insignificant flaw reminds one that the author is not using his native 
language. On page 21, ‘costumes’ should be ‘customs’; on page $4, 
translating Ortega’s amusing phrase beateria cultural, Professor Ferrater 
gives us ‘the bigotry of culture’ ; beateria is not an easy word to translate 
(Protestantism does not have the disease) but it means ‘piousity’ (a 
beata is a dévote), transpose to South Kensington and you have a vivid 
piece of mockery; ‘bigotry’ spoils it. 

EDWARD SARMIENTO 


A New TesTaMENT ComMENtTAaRrY, Vol. III. By R. A. Knox. (Burns 

Oates and Washbourne; 21s.) 

STUDIES IN Epuestans. Edited by F. L. Cross. (Mowbray; 12s. 6d.) 

It is not fair to judge Mgr Knox’s commentaries on the New Testa- 
ment by the standards of thorough-going exegesis. He has stated 
explicitly more than once, and the very scope of his work makes it 
plain, that they are intended as a cursory guide to a preliminary reading 
of the New Testament; they are meant, if one may say so, to be super- 
ficial, that is to prepare the surface for deeper study. 

The writer has two indispensable collaien for this sort of 
commentary: a remarkable feel for the Greek language and a lively 
historical imagination. The product of these qualities is a number of 
stimulating and ingenious suggestions for the obscurer passages, and 
the evocation of finer shades of meaning in places that had seemed to the 
untutored eye quite straightforward. Mgr Knox is able to make the 
New Testament authors live as real men, but he has the defect of this 
capacity, which is a certain anachronistic tendency to read back too 
much modernity into their circumstances and ways of thought. 

The collection of papers on Ephesians which Dr Cross has edited 
were delivered at a conference of Anglican divines in 1955. They have 
about them the mildness and modesty of the best tradition of Anglican 
theology. First come two papers on the authorship, one for, the other 
against the Pauline attribution; then six on the theology of the epistle. 
Two of these may perhaps be singled out for special commendation, 
‘The Theology of the Church’ by S. F. Bedale, and ‘Unity in Israel 
and Unity in Christ’ by E. K. Lee. 

E.H. 
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AESCHYLUS, THE ORESTEIAN TRILOGY. Translated by Philip Vellacott. 

(Penguin Books; 2s. 6d.) 

This is the translation commissioned by the B.B.C. and more than 
once broadcast. While the dialogue and speeches lack the massiveness 
that qualifies even the least of plone te aon utterances, the choric 
passages are often notably successful in suggesting the mood and some- 
times the rhythms of the original, e.g. at the close of the first chorus of 
the Choephori. Given its greater dramatic interest than the Eumenides, 
and its higher proportion of chorus than the Agamemnon, this play 
comes out a good best. 

Ivo THOMAS, O.P. 


THE Burninc Tree: Poems from the first thousand years of Welsh 
verse. Selected and translated by Gwyn Williams. (Faber; 25s.) 
Reading translations from an unknown tongue which are offered 

for literary enjoyment needs an act of faith in the translator’s judgment, 

competence and sensibility. After Professor Gwyn Williams’s Introduc- 
tion to Welsh Poetry, which covers the same period, one comes to his 
anthology with excellent dispositions. It is a personal choice, as he 
admits in the Foreword; and this may explain why he includes all the 
extant verse of Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd and omits entirely, for 

example, Sion Tudur, by his own account an outstanding poet with a 

wide range: but it seems a mistake to use Thomas Prys’s ‘Poems to 

show the trouble that befell him when he was at sea’, for surely half the 
effect of this poem is the co-ordination of Welsh and English in the 

Welsh schemes of metre and rhyme, and this is lost when the whole is 

in one language. 

It is certainly useful to have the Welsh of each poem opposite, but 
only on condition that one has tried to pick up something of the 
pronunciation, an enjoyment in itself and not quite so throat-throttling 
as the Saxon usually supposes, and on condition that one has learnt 
enough about cynghanedd, the extravagantly intricate system of 
internal assonance and alliteration which is de rigueur for serious verse, 
at least to pick it out with the eye. This enables one to see that lines 
apparently rather flat and ungainly such as these— 

‘Indignantly I bear your poem, 

I’ve been ill-treated, give me a kiss! 

Your counsel against urgent wrath 

will be good, and your consent, my Gwen.’ 

are, in the original, as intricately ear-catching and graceful as the 

following— 

‘Shall I have the girl I love? 

Shall I have the grove of light, 
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with her silken, starry hair 

in golden columns from her head, 

dragon fire lighting up a door, 

three chains like the Milky Way?’ 
Both examples are from Dafydd ab Edmwnd, the supreme technician. 

Granted then that one must do without the basic sound of the poetry, 
or with the best approximation one can manage, what remains? 
A very great deal. In general, a real eye-opening, sense-awakening 
glimpse of a Celtic culture and its poetry in the broad sense; of what 
one might call a collective imagination as bright as noonday; a con- 
tinual sharp delight in actions of war and love, and a corresponding 
keenness of sorrow; an apprehension and use of the Welsh scene that 
makes English nature poetry seem tired, stodgy or artificial. Pagan? 
Only to the narrow-minded. 
BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


Lorp Byron’s Marriace. By G. Wilson Knight. (Routledge and 

Kegan Paul; 30s.) 

No one has satisfactorily explained Byron’s separation from his wife 
and in spite of all the material now available it seems that no one ever 
will because one vital document, his own private memoirs, has been 
destroyed. The fact that his wife saw to their destruction suggests that 
she had something to hide; on the other hand Byron’s own great sense 
of guilt and frequent statement of it suggests that he was equally at 
fault. The facts of the story are common knowledge: after one year of 
marriage that appeared extremely happy, and the birth of a child, Lady 
Byron, for no apparent reason, returned home to her parents and refused 
ever to see Byron again. She would give no reason for her behaviour 
but dropped many dark hints. After about a year Byron left this 
country never to return, and his wife took the opportunity to allow 
and encourage the rumour that he had committed incest with Augusta 
Leigh, his half-sister. Throughout his life and after his death she con- 
tinued her campaign to Sedhen her husband’s character. Byron’s own 
conduct and his ‘confessions’ did nothing to refute her charges. How- 
ever, scholars have for some time now set aside the charge of incest as 
false and so Professor Wilson Knight sets out to find another cause of 
the separation. He bases his findings ultimately on the Don Leon poems 
by Byron’s friend, George Coleman. From youth Byron had bon a 
homosexual; more accurately he was bi-sexual and had indulged his 
homosexual tendencies (though it is not at all certain that this indul- 
gence was great). After the birth of their first child he persuaded his 
wife to ‘enact the Ganymede’, without perhaps much difficulty as she 
too was probably bi-sexual. When she realized or thought she realized 
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that her husband only found in her a substitute for the boy he desired, 
she returned to her parents. Such is the reconstruction Professor Wilson 
Knight makes from the Don Leon poems which claim to tell the whole 
story with Byron as narrator. Perhaps he makes out too clear a case, 
for after all we hear nothing of these unnatural tendencies from Byron’s 
subsequent mistresses who were outspoken ladies. His own protesta- 
tions of guilt are very general indeed and are not necessarily connected 
with sex; certainly in some cases they would seem to refer to other 
sins; George Coleman on the other hand does seem to be obsessed with 
unnatural sex. Whatever the truth is, Professor Wilson Knight has done 
his work with the utmost dignity, tact and detachment, but it must be 
emphasized that this is a piece of biographical detection, not literary 
criticism. Byron’s poetry remains as great as ever, no more and no less. 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


Wuat Automation Dors to Human Beincs. By George Soule. 

(Sidgwick and Jackson; 153.) 

AUTOMATION: FRIEND oR For? By R. H. Macmillan. (Cambridge 

University Press; 8s. 6d.) 

These are two of several popular accounts of automation published 
recently. As a pair they are in striking contrast. What Automation Does 
to Human Beings is an intensely American book, well-meant but by 
English standards protracted and inclined to superficiality. Automation: 
Friend or Foe?, on the other hand, is a careful and considered survey, 
based on a series of broadcast talks. Its author, who has recently been 
appointed to the chair of engineering in Swansea, believes with good 
reason that discussion of the effects of automation must be based on an 
understanding of how it works, and he-illustrates his points by taking 
the reader step by step through carefully-chosen examples of automatic 
mechanisms. The writing is delightfully lucid and succinct, and the 
book as a whole is difficult to fault. One small correction: the Ferranti 
Pegasus computer uses punched tape, not punched cards. 

MICHAEL HosKIN 


ScrENCE AWAKENING. By B. L. van der Waerden. (Groningen, Holland: 

P. Noordhoff; n.p.) 

It is always exciting to uncover popular fallacies, and in few fields 
can they be as numerous as in the history of science. What other study 
can offer canards to rival the almost universal conviction that the 
medievals thought the earth was flat, or the repeated assertion even 
among scholars that Galileo was the first to challenge Aristotle’s dictum 
that bodies of different weights fall with different speeds? Professor van 
der Waerden’s exclamation, ‘How many fairy tales circulate as 
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“universally-known truths!”,’ shows that he finds a similar fascination 
in the study of what the book calls ‘antique mathematics’, and his 
consequent scepticism is one of the most refreshing features of this 
work which despite its title is devoted largely to the pure mathematics 
of the Egyptians, Babylonians and Greeks. The author is a distinguished 
geometer, and those who are interested in the elementary but often 
intricate mathematics of pre-Christian times have at last a compre- 
hensive, scholarly and truly mathematical work written with a dis- 
arming friendliness of style. 

Unfortunately, an attempt has been made, by the addition of sketchy 
background introductions to various chapters together with a number 
of admittedly beautiful illustrations and some talk of the importance 
of pure mathematics, to turn this important mathematical study into 
something like a history of culture; hence the misleading title, and the 
sudden changes of style which occur. The work is also marred by the 
poor translation, which constantly reminds the reader of the book’s 
foreign origin and is responsible for such curiosities as the pages 
devoted to “The epigones of the great mathematicians’, and by the 
irritating way in which section headings occur in the middle of 
sentences and are displayed with equal prominence whatever their 
status. But these are minor defects, which those interested in the history 
of mathematics will be only too glad to overlook. 

MICHAEL HosKIN 


ScienTIFIC HUMANISM AND CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. By D. Dubarle, o.. 
Translated by Reginald Trevett. (Blackfriars Publications; 10s. 6d.) 
This little book is a collection of five essays or lectures dealing in 

the most general terms with the influence of science on the future. 

The first three are mainly concerned with new ideas and techniques 

and their possibilities. In chapter four, Pére Dubarle discusses matters 

in which science and philosophy make contact: “The ancient synthesis 
contains an ambiguity. . . . If philosophy in the past has been the matrix 
of the sciences, it is essential that the organism to which it has given 
birth should one day fulfil its own destiny independently and so, in — 
return, liberate and purify a function to which it is itself in debt’ 

(pp. 80, 83). The last chapter deals with the attitude of Christianity to 

scientific progress. 

In his preface, the author apologizes for the repetitions and lack of 
cohesion, and it seems ungracious to remark that these defects are only 
too apparent in the pages which follow. Cybernetics, for example, is 
one of the ‘present-day scientific ideas’ discussed in the excellent second 
chapter. But the same subject crops up in the first and third chapters, 
and, as if to emphasize the absence of an editor’s hand, we find Wiener’s 
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book on cybernetics quoted with its short title and French publisher 
on page nineteen, and then with its full title and American publisher 
(whose name is mis-spelt) on page twenty-eight. Defects such as these 
might be unimportant were it not for the generality with which the 
author treats his subject, a generality which, despite Mr Trevett’s 
translation, appears to English eyes as vagueness and prolixity. As a 
result, the argument is not easy to follow. This is a pity, because Pére 
Dubarle finds the origins of modern science in ‘a great and almost 
painful insistence on the integrity of thought when face to face with 
things’ (p. 71), and he writes with a keen appreciation of the dignity 
of the scientist’s vocation and of the benefits which technical progress 
can bring. 
MIcHAEL HoskIN 


Tue Lire of ArtHuR STANLEY EppINcTON. By A. Vibert Douglas. 

(Nelson; 25s.) 

This is a quietly efficient book such as Eddington would have liked. 
Men of his type are not easy to portray in biographies for the general 
public. His outward life was thoroughly uneventful: like so many 
other dons he found his relaxation in walking, cycling, and climbing, 
had one close friend, and was liked by all he met. He lived for ideas, 
and ideas in mathematical astronomy are not easy to express in non- 
technical language. Dr Vibert Douglas gives a good outline of the 
publications which made Eddington’s name as a great scientist, but 
he does not possess Eddington’s sometimes misleading power of 
popularization, and untrained readers will find his book fairly heavy 
going. But it is an important contribution to the task of assessing this 
controversial and rather enigmatic figure, and it is good to know the 
quiet background to the often heated discussion of his work that still 
continues twelve years after his death. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


AN ApproacH TO MoperN Puysics. By E. N. da C. Andrade. (Bell; 


255.) 
This is a revised version of the author’s Mechanism and Nature (1930) 


taking into account most of the fundamental advances in physics 
that have been made since then. Its scope includes practically the whole 
of physics from the classical divisions of heat, light, sound, electricity 
and magnetism through the quantum theory and the atom to the 
nucleus and cosmic rays. The fundamental ideas of each are described 
lucidly and non-mathematically, often with helpful analogies. Many 
of these ideas, however, are better explained by diagrams than by 
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words, and there are only seven of these in the whole book, supple- 
mented by a few excellent photographs. 

Probably the people who will find it most useful are science sixth- 
formers and undergraduates; it is doubtful if anyone without scientific 
training would have the fortitude to persevere to the end. This is a 
pity, for Professor Andrade has many useful things to say, but in his 
laudable effort to mention as much as possible he has little space left 
for the personal reminiscences of distinguished scientists and accounts 
of how they made their discoveries which can do so much to make a 
book of this sort more readable and enlightening. The facts are all 
there, selected and arranged in a masterly way, but somehow the 
whole story never comes to life. This of course is not easy to bring 
about, but it can be done. It is so important that science should be 
known as a thrilling adventure of the human mind in search of know- 
ledge, and not as a sort of sausage machine for churning out more 
and more information. 

The final chapter is devoted to a few brief, sensible reflections on 
the philosophy of science. Sience is finding out about things; and while 
Professor Andrade recognizes the limitations on measurement in the 
nuclear domain, he does not introduce those quite unnecessary causeless 
events that so often find their way into books of this sort and rightly 


infuriate philosophers and make science seem a lot more mysterious 


than it really is. 


PETER E. HODGSON 


A FirrEENTH-CENTURY ScHooL Book. Edited by William Nelson. 

(Clarendon Press; Oxford University Press; 25s.) 

This work has hitherto only existed in a single British Museum 
manuscript, here edited for the first time. It makes an interesting addi- 
tion to the large collection of English ‘vulgars’, schoolmasters’ hand- 
books for teaching Latin by the so-called direct method, which we 
already possess, though the present edition is robbed of much of its 
interest because we are only given the English versions, with a few of 
the corresponding Latin exemplars as an appendix, so that this book 
does not show us much about its author’s Latinity. What there is 
confirms what we already know from such scholarly editions as that 
by Miss Beatrice White of the Stanbridge and Whittinton vulgars, 
that Tudor teachers were much concerned to flog into their pupils a 
Latin purged of every taint of the Middle Ages: ‘thanks be to God’ 
becomes ‘alti throno sit gratia’, for example. Is there any surviving 
disputation on such matters between a pedagogue and a parish priest? 
One would dearly like to read it. The editor identifies the author and 
his school with Oxford, though this has already been questioned: but 
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the picture drawn of teaching methods is much the same as that which 
we know from too many other sources, early and late. We may recall 
poor little Jane Grey’s beautiful tribute to Aylmer as the only teacher 
she ever had who showed her kindness instead of a numbing, stultifying 
brutality. Initium sapientiae timor domini must have been a sour joke to 
countless shivering little boys. 

Eric COLLEDGE 


Tue BUILDING OF MALTA DURING THE PERIOD OF THE KNIGHTS OF ST 
JOHN OF JERUSALEM, 1530-1795. By Quentin Hughes. (Alec Tiranti; 


428. 

The little island of Malta possesses a wealth of architecture quite out 
of proportion to its size, and for which it is chiefly indebted to the 
Knights Hospitallers. After their somewhat reluctant acceptance of 
Malta in 1530 the knights set about fortifying the Birgu and providing 
themselves with buildings. Before much had been done there came the 

eat assault by the Turks in 1565, which was heroically and success- 
Fully repulsed by the knights and the Maltese, under the Grand 
Master, Jean Parisot de la Valette. Thereafter, with the threat from the 
Turks much reduced (it was not removed until Lepanto), the knights 
began new fortifications within which they built a new city, behind 
Fort St Elmo. The new city was called Valletta, after the Grand Master, 
and it has been aptly described as “a city built by gentlemen for gentle- 
men’. The great building activity of the knights was halted for a time 
by want of money, and then the Maltese themselves erected many 
parish churches to serve their constantly expanding villages. 

Under the immediate direction of the knights there arose great 
buildings such as the Palace of the Grand Master, which is still used as 
the seat of government, the auberges of the various langues, a great 
hospital, a library, and much else, including the crowning glory of 

ta, the Conventual Church of St John, in Valletta, Gerolamo 
Cassar’s masterpiece, and now used as the co-cathedral. But besides 
the great buildings there are smaller structures; for instance, the 
numerous small churches of traditional Maltese design, with their 
plain facades and raking cornices, an ‘eye’ over the flat-headed door, 
and crowned by a bell-cot. 

It is remarkable that the little island, always under foreign govern- 
ment, should have produced an architecture that is essentially Maltese, 
and that, save for Filippo Bonamici and Stefano Ittar, the architect 
of every important building was Maltese. It is also remarkable that 
hitherto there has been no work dealing comprehensively with the 
architecture of Malta. Mr Hughes’ book is, therefore, greatly to be 
welcomed, for it is the product of a deep knowledge of Maltese building 
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combined with a sane and balanced judgment. The author deals 
systematically with the fortifications and town planning, with the 
churches, the palaces, public buildings and houses, and he has included 
an interesting section on Maltese building materials and methods of 
construction which, though short, illuminates the whole book. The 
buildings are described and discussed with precision, and the text is 
admirably illustrated by means of photographs, plans and elevations 
which are conveniently keyed to the text. Malta’s architectural wealth 
has been well served by this distinguished book. 


GEOFFREY DE C. PARMITER 


ITALIAN Art, Lire AND Lanpscape. By Bernard Wall. (Heinemann; 

218. 

Mr wal knows Italy well, and his new book (which replaces his 
two volumes on Italian Life and Landscape published a few years ago) is 
a discursive and friendly commentary on Vespas as well as Venetian 
Gothic, on food as well as Florence. His familiarity with modern 
Italian writing gives a contemporary flavour to his comments, and 
he is not afraid to express personal opinions. It is obviously impossible, 
in just over two hundred pages, to deal adequately with a country so 
rich in the three respects indicated in the book’s title, and often Mr 
Wall’s sketchy dismissal of a cathedral or a whole city leaves one 
dissatisfied. But, granted the necessary limitations of a single book on 
such a subject, this is a valuable companion to the country in which 
English travellers feel happiest. The illustrations are obvious—the 
Ponte Vecchio at Florence, the Colosseum, a Sicilian painted cart 
and so on. It is a great pity that more trouble was not taken to provide 
fresh and arresting pictures of this lovely land. 

LE. 


ArcENTINA. By George Pendle. (Royal Institution of International 

Affairs; 12s. 6d.) 

The revolution of September 1955 which brought to an end the 
astonishing régime of General Perén had its roots in the stresses of a 
century and a half of painful national growth. Any judgment on 
Perén must take into account the facts of Latin American history and 
its endemic capacity for military revolutions as well as the special 
problems of an immense country, isolated, of vast potential wealth, 
uneasily balancing its swollen capital against the thousands of miles of 
its thinly populated provinces. Mr Pendle’s excellent introduction to 
the history and recent development of Argentina gives full weight to 
these factors, and does so with a combination of accuracy and read- 


ability that is rare. He makes full use of the travel literature of the last 
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century, with its constant amazement at the vastness of this new land. 
And, as an experienced observer of Argentinian affairs, he comments on 
recent events with intelligence. He makes full allowance for the in- 
evitability of a Perén and is fair to many of his intentions. He is not 
swamped by the violent reaction that has necessarily followed Perén’s 
fall, but he shows how hollow was the gimcrack structure (so like the 
new buildings in Buenos Aires) of a government which promised 
much but in fact only achieved every sort of bankruptcy. The future 
of Argentina can scarcely be free from storms, but Mr Pendle’s 
impartial and informed book provides English readers with the means 
of understanding the past and so of being prepared for what is yet to 


come. 
LE. 


THE MIND AND Art OF CovENtTRY Patmore. By J. C. Reid. (Routledge 
' and Kegan Paul; 35s.) 

During the last few years the chief Victorian poets have been 
undergoing a certain revaluation, but one who has consistently escaped 
serious critical attention has been Coventry Patmore. With The Mind 
and Art of Coventry Patmore, Mr Reid has made generous amends. 
It has a comprehensiveness, firmness and readability about it which 
makes it one of the best studies of a Victorian poet since the war. 

Mr Reid begins by surveying Patmore’s depressing reputation, a 
reputation caught rather exactly in F. L. Lucas’s description of him as 
‘a combination of a Catholic mystic and Colonel Blimp’. He then 
goes on to consider the influences on Patmore and his thought, the 
essentials of his philosophy, aspects of his prose, and finally the develop- 
ment and achievement of his poetry. Only in this final section is Mr 
Reid a little unsatisfactory. There is a certain externality about his 
treatment of the poetry which is disappointing after such valuable 
preparatory chapters. Mr Reid’s book is mee a landmark in Pat- 
more studies, but the way is still very much open for a first-hand 
appraisal of the poetry in the manner of, say, Mr R. P. Blackmur. 

Patmore presents the critic of his poetry with special problems. It 
was significant, I think, that Mr Reid approached the poetry by way of 
‘the ideas’. Stimulated by the vitality and depth of the ideas, we might 
tend to attribute the same qualities to the poetry when we find them 
embodied there. But, of course, there are two things involved here— 
the poetry and the ‘philosophy’—and in Mr Reid’s final section they 
are insufficiently distinguished. In this respect, Patmore raises problems 
for the critic similar to those raised by Wordsworth. Patmore’s ‘ideas’ 
are more profound than Wordsworth’s, but their presence in his 
poetry doesn’t make it comparable with that of the author of The 
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Prelude. When Patmore is not at his best we feel that he is making the 
depth of ‘the thought’ do duty for the depth of ‘the poem’. Parts of 
The Unknown Eros seem to me open to this charge. “Thought’ cannot 
be converted into poetry by prosodic skill. Mr Reid puts his finger 
on Patmore’s essential weakness as a poet when he says that “he was 
never faced with the kind of intellectual and emotional problems 
which — men to the very centre and which in the solving, purge 
the spirit ahd refine the personality’. 

The great merit of Mr Reid’s book is that it drives us into taking 
fresh stock of Patmore’s prose. We have Patmore as literary critic, 
for instance. He attacks impressionistic criticism in an age which 
virtually knew no other; he stresses impersonality as a condition of 
great literature; he points out that “bad morality is bad art’ and this 
understanding of morality goes far beyond the didactic. Faced with 
particular judgments he is equally impressive; with regard to Shake- 
speare, he insists—at a time of Swinburnian ecstasy—on seeing the 
plays as plays and seeing them whole. As for his contemporaries— 
there is ‘the high pressure’ of Rossetti’s verse, but ‘I find an impression 
of cold instead of warmth, as if the fire had a salamander instead of a 
heart at its centre’; and considering his friend Francis Thompson, he 
praises the technical skill, but points out the ‘cheap sublimities’. 

But the literary criticism is of minor importance compared with 
his religious writing. Patmore’s constant stress on a full recognition 
of the implications of the doctrine of the Incarnation, particularly with 
reference to marriage, is doubly remarkable—for being written when 
it was, and for enforcing so eloquently the most fruitful of religious 
speculation today. St Paul’s advice, ‘Glorify and bear God in your 
body’, might be taken as an epigraph for all of Patmore’s work, and 
if Mr Reid doesn’t send us immediately back to reconsider the Col- 
lected Poems, then he certainly does send us to The Rod, The Root and 
The Flower and makes us see that is a spiritual document with classical 
status. 












































IAN GREGOR 


Racine: Conressions; Unpublished Sonnets. Translated from the 
French into verse by Walter Roberts. (Mowbrays; 13s. 6d.) 
Confessions by Racine! One rubs one’s eyes on reading such a title! 

Surely no writer between St Augustine and Rousseau had used this 

name for a work? But yes! It is Racine’s name, not Jean-Jacques’s, that 

stands on the cover. Have we here then a discovery—a collection of 
religious lyrics by the author of the Cantiques spirituels, Athalie and 
other works? Alas! no. There is not a shred of evidence that these 
anonymous sonnets are by the great playwright. The confused introduc- 
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tion, by ‘Rosita, de l’ Académie racinienne’, to the French edition of the 
contents of the MS. whence these sonnets are taken makes this unwil- 
lingly clear. The poems were published in 1692 as the work of 
Eustache Le Noble and again in 1912; and even though the attribution 
to Le Noble is doubtful, there is nothing whatever to show that Racine 
may have been their author. The latest French edition calls itself: 
Racine: Poésies religieuses inconnues (Editions Pierre Clairac, Paris, 
1954); it is the English translator who, with doubtful honesty, invents 
the title Confessions. 

The poems consist in 128 sonnets, each of which is a paraphrase, 
verse by verse, of Psalms 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143 and 20. The 
second part of Rosita’s edition, which is not included in the English 
one, is a translation of thirty other psalms—one psalm to a sonnet. 
The English renderings are agreeable to read and, as far as I have 
checked them, accurate. The poems, which are in no wise ‘confessions’ 
since they are merely paraphrases and translations, were perhaps worth 
rescuing, but not at the cost of a supercherie. 

CUTHBERT GIRDLESTONE 


INTRODUCTION TO Mistrat. By Richard Aldington. (Heinemann; 


258.) 

This book really fulfils the promise of its title, since it awakens the 
desire to become even better acquainted with Mistral and his work. 
This is due not only to Mr Aldington’s skill as a writer but even more 
to that enthusiasm which enables him to understand both the literary 
problems which confront linguistic minorities, and the special tempo 
of rural as opposed to urban communities. 

Occasionally, indeed, we may feel that he deprecates other writers 
unduly by comparison with his subject. Thus his contrast between the 
Félibrige and the Symbolist school can hardly be justified: the 
differences between a literary-linguistic association with certain clearly 
defined aims, and a group of poets sharing to a very limited extent the 
same conception of art, are so wide as to invalidate any analogy. 
Moved by the same admiration, Mr Aldington, in a few instances, 
appears to blind himself to certain weaknesses in Mistral. Thus he 
notes no inherent contradiction in Mistral’s attitude towards the 
expulsion of the teaching congregations (1904, not 1880, as stated on 
p- 162): ‘he deplored this attack on liberty, adding however, “‘it is not 
my affair’’.’ It is reasonable to point out that Péguy, at that time a 
militant anti-clerical, and his friend, Bernard Lazare, a Jew, both felt 
that it was very much their ‘affair-—not from love of Catholicism but 
out of respect for freedom. 
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These are, however, comparatively minor points, as are too a few 


relatively unimportant slips due to some unfamiliarity with Catholi- 
cism. The essential fact is that Mr Aldington has written a most 
readable book where he succeeds in recreating Mistral’s world. There 
we find all the harmony of a traditional and in many respect patri- 
archal way of life. There are numerous charming pen-pictures of that 
existence which now seems so remote, but none, I think, so delightful 
as some nine lines (p. 12) where are summed up, with an infinitely 
delicate touch, the age-old occupations of the people. That this evoca- 
tion of the past may be somewhat idealized is probable, but if the 
Provence we see there is not, perhaps, quite that which Mistral really 
knew, it is indubitably that of which he dreamed and about which he 
wrote. Mr Aldington’s flexible graceful prose is admirably adapted 
both to his subject and to his translations of Mistral’s poetry: his easy 
colloquial style retains to the maximum point possible the ‘feel’ of the 
originals. 
K. O’ FLAHERTY 


FoLKsoONG—PLainsonc: A Study in Origins and Musical Relation- 
ships. By G. B. Chambers. (Merlin Press; 18s.) 


The main thesis of this book is that the wordless jubilus of plainsong 
derives not from simpler forms of chant but from secular folksong. 
The argument is based on writings of St John Chrysostom, St Isidore of 
Seville, St Jerome, St Augustine, Clement of Alexandria, Cassiodorus, 
etc., with buttresses provided by St Teresa of Avila, Richard Rolle 
and Rudolf Steiner! 

The earlier writers seem to say, however, that the jubilus is like the 
wordless melismata of their contemporaries: this is not to say that the 
two are the same or are in any way necessarily connected. Indeed, 
there appears to be good evidence for believing that the early Jewish 
Christians brought melismatic melodies from the Jewish liturgy into 
the Christian church. No one would deny that folksong was an impor- 
tant factor in primitive chant, but most authorities would agree that 
the crucial time was earlier than the extraordinarily long and vague 
period from which Fr Chambers collects his ‘evidence’. If the author 
had moved his theory into the early and even pre-Christian era it 
would have been more plausible. But he will not accept any connection 
between Jewish and early Christian music. Since he by no means 
considers or demolishes all the evidence for the connection his con- 
clusions may seem rather a folky fantasy based purely on jumbles of 
literary texts and a simple error in logic. 

E.T. 
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get owrey SERRA: THE GREAT WALKER. By MacKinlay Helm. 
(California: Stanford University Press; London: Cumberlege; 32s.) 

The story of Fray Junipero Serra’s missionary journey from Mallorca 
to Mexico and to California in the eighteenth century is told by Mr 
MacKinlay Helm in the form of what he terms a ‘symphonic bio- 
graphy’. In about eighty pages there are forty-seven episodes of inter- 
related prose narrative and verse for song, and the whole stretches 
from Fray Junipero’s birth in Mallorca in 1713 to his saintly death at 
Monterey on the coast of California in 1784. 

Like Blessed Raymond Lully, also from Mallorca, Fray Junipero 
is deeply and prayerfully a man of love, and he walks in peril and in 
pain with festering foot among the naked Indians. One of these, 
Orlando, is an attractive and surprising character who poses the 
question (which, for instance, missionaries among the Nuer peoples 
of the Nile find difficult to solve) whether one must wear clothes 
before being baptized. Fray Junipero after some years of hesitation 
comes to think that one need not! 

The strength of Mr Helm’s method is that with only four characters, 
Fray Junipero, Padre Palou—his friend and biographer—Orlando and 
a Spanish sailor, together with Tenor Voice, Baritone Voice, Chorus 
and Commentator, he can portray his story on many levels. For the 
most part his verse-making proves flexible enough to meet the demands 
made of it by this without ever becoming interesting as poetry, while 
his prose dialogue ranges with skill from the antiphonal to the matter- 
of-fact. ‘Some of us even wore bearskin pants for awhile, to please 
the good Fathers’ . . . declares Orlando. 

There is a pleasing dignity in the work which arises from the close 
sympathy of the author with his subject, and which makes for an 
inner control of the wide and free treatment that he uses. Fray Junipero 
has ‘a wise and hearing heart’ and is not repelled by ‘the city’s caco- 
phonic din’, for ‘Junipero’s equity banishes malice and spite’, and he 
dies ‘lost in the Lord’. The tone throughout is warm and simple, and 
the sincerity with which this story of love is told could be a moving 
experience in a production where good use is made of the human 
voice. 


Hucy DInwippy 
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NOTICES 


SOLDIER OF THE Spirit, by Michel Carrouges (Gollancz, 18s.), is an 
account of the life of Charles de Foucauld which would have been 
more readable had it been translated with more spirit and sensitiveness: 
as it is, an enthralling story has been made rather pedestrian. Mrs Anne 
Fremantle gives some particulars of the Little Brothers and Sisters of 
Jesus in an introduction, and Brother Voillaume, founder of the 
Brothers, adds a short preface. Such spellings as ‘worshiped’ are 


revolting. 


Tue SACRAMENTS ARE Ours, translated from the French of H. Tardif 
by Dom Aldhelm Dean (Challoner Publications, cloth 8s. 6d., paper 
6s. 6d.), is written with the excellent intention of bringing home to the 
laity the corporate—one might almost say ‘Mystici-Corporate’— 
function of the sacraments. It is solid with quotations from the liturgy 
and the Fathers, and this is its one drawback—it is difficult to read; 
there is something to be said for relegating quotations to footnotes, 
especially if they are broken by a series of dots indicating omissions. 
However, although it needs to be read slowly and carefully, it is well 
worth the effort. 


BiessED Baptist OF MANTUA, CARMELITE AND Humanist, by Fr 
Brocard Sewell, o.carM. (St Albert’s Press, Aylesford, 2s.), is a very 
pleasant sample both of the work of this press and of the figure to 
whom it is devoted. Fr Brocard gives us a glimpse of Blessed Baptist’s 
busy life and a taste of his writings in prose and verse sufficient to 
whet our appetite. The Eclogues, which were so well-known to the 
Elizabethans and to seventeenth-century schoolboys, deserve not to be 
entirely forgotten by us. 


Mr Conrad M. R. Bonacina’s CottecteD Pogms (Trouvere Press, 
7s. 6d.) span thirty years from the 1900s to the 1930s. There is much 
reflection and remembering and some straightforward comment on 
the passing scene. The cadences and rhythms recall Edward Lear and 
Walter de la Mare, with some otiose verses: 
“We spake of beauty thou and I 
And of the secret sting 
Of sorrow that doth ever lie 
Beneath its flowering.’ 
Yet for some it will pass a pleasant hour. 


A Lerrer To Lucian, and other poems, by Alfred Noyes (John Murray, 
10s. 6d.), will not upset those who prefer their poetry pre-Eliot. 
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Accomplishment of versification cannot save his religious poetry from 
triteness, nor a certain sweetness of diction, an occasional melancholy 
charm, infuse life into his romanticism. Irony rescues the title poem and 


the ballades. 


The valuable Joun Gerarp, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ELIza- 
BETHAN (Longmans, 25s.) has been enlarged in the second edition by the 
inclusion of numerous additional notes. These are based largely on an 
important collection of letters from English Jesuits contemporary with 
Gerard which the translator, Fr Philip Caraman, s.J., came across in 
Rome subsequent to the first appearance of this book. 


Roucu SHootinc, by George A. Grattan (Faber, 28s.), deals specially 
with the changed economic and social conditions under which this 
form of amusement must now be practised by its devotees. 


Tue HERALDRY OF THE KNiGHTS OF St JoHN, by G. R. Gayre (Garga 
Brothers, Allahabad, 16s. 6d. overseas), is concerned mainly with the 
chequered career of the Order in England. The book contains two 
introductory chapters sketching the Knights’ history, and two Appen- 
dices giving rolls of present British members both of the Sovereign 
Military Order of Malta and of the independent Order of St John of 
Jerusalem in England. The book production is, by English standards, 
poor. 


In MepiraTING THE Gospets (The Liturgical Press, St John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, $3.90), Dom Emeric Lawrence, 0.s.B., makes 
the Gospels of all the Masses of the liturgical year the basis for simple 
and direct meditations which are not merely cold ‘considerations’ to 
prepare us for prayer but, being addressed to our Lord, already have 
the form of prayer. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SpiriTuAL Lire, by Reginald Buckler, 0.?. 
(Blackfriars Publications, 11s.), is a welcome reprint of a book origin- 
ally called Spiritual Considerations. Its new title perhaps suggests some- 
thing more systematic than this collection of what were, one supposes, 
retreat conferences. But the robust spirituality of Father Buckler, at 


once so percep | Dominican and so unmistakably English, 


should be very acceptable to a generation which looks for solid food 
rather than the hors d’ oeuvres of devotion. 


A Book or Famity Prayers, by Hubert McEvoy,s.J. (Oliver and Boyd, 
5s.) is a pleasantly produced collection of prayers, suitable for all sorts 
of family occasions. 





